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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 
A list of publications will be found on page 14. 


Franklin Henry Giddings, LL.D., is Professor 
of Sociology and the History of Civilization at 
Columbia University. Through his books on 
Sociology, which have been translated into 
many foreign languages, Professor Giddings’s 
name is a familiar one to serious readers all over 
the world. The present article on war as a 
social phenomenon is taken from a presidential 
address before the American Sociological 
Society, and is reprinted from the publications 
of that Society. 
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THE RELATION OF SOCIAL THEORY TO 
PUBLIC POLICY 


The problems of public policy do not become 
simpler with advancing civilization. To speak for 
the moment of our own nation, the questions that vex 
us are of bewildering variety and complexity; ques- 
tions of territorial expansion and of rule over alien 
peoples; questions arising out of race conflict within 
our older continental domain; questions of the restric- 
tion of immigration, of the centralization or the 
distribution of administrative authority, of the con- 
centration or the diffusion of economic power. Well 
may the skeptic ask if any science of human relations, 
however wide its generalizations, can offer even pre- 
sumptive answers to questions so far-reaching and so 
diverse. Yet every citizen, whether he be instructed 
or ignorant, is expected to help answer them. 

Before we admit that the objection is fatal, let us 
remember that an overshadowing question has still to 
be named, and that when one question overshadows 
all others the relative values of the others are deter- 
mined. That question is the world-old query—older 
than science, older than any record of history—the 
question, ‘‘ Is it War or Peace ?” 

After ten thousand years of so-called progress, is 
reason still so ineffective against instinct that only 
minor issues can be removed from fields of battle to 
arenas of intellectual conflict? Must sovereignty— 
the ultimate social control—forever prove and declare 
itself in government by slaughter, or may international 
relations also be brought under government by dis- 
cussion? By this ‘‘previous question” of world- 
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politics every question of domestic politics is qualified. 
With war a possibility, the restriction of immigration 
is one problem; with war made impossible it would 
become an entirely different problem. A _ further 
democratizing of the social order, which might be safe 
if world-peace were assured, may be fraught with peril 
if the greater nations are again to challenge one 
another’s right to live. It is not an accident that 
international socialism is unalterably opposed to 
militarism under every guise and pretense. 

These considerations might be dismissed as academic 
if it were certain that war must indefinitely continue. 
Happily that is not the fact. Utopian and wholly 
ineffective not longer ago than the generation of Fox 
and Penn, opposition to war has become organized 
and determined. The antagonism of nearly ten 
millions of socialistic voters is formidable. The best 
professional and business intellects of the world are 
ranging themselves on the side of peace. Funds with 
which to wage aggressive attack upon eradicable 
causes of war have been provided. 

It is true that public appreciation of Mr. Carnegie’s 
recent gift has been qualified by skepticism. There are 
sincere and able men who doubt if the cessation of 
war should be desired. They exalt its disciplinary 
value, believing that the world yet needs a measure of 
sacrifice, of daring, of endurance and of superiority to 
materialistic aims which only war can give. A larger 
number of men, also sincere and able, reject every 
defense of war as invalid, but are incredulous when 
ways and means of disarmament are proposed. 

It is precisely upon these two interpellations, namely, 
the desirability of world-peace and its possibility, that 
the verdict of sociology may rightly be demanded and 
should carry weight... And as a sort of preliminary 
report, the conclusions of Spencer and of Bagehot 
assuredly deserve a profoundly respectful con- 
sideration. 
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As all students of Spencer know, his most important 
sociological generalizations pertain to the character- 
istic differences between what he calls the militant and 
the industrial types of society. His theory of social 
causation is stated mainly in terms of war-habit and 
peace-habit. And, like Mr. Carnegie, who was his 
loyal friend, Mr. Spencer looked upon war as the most 
monstrous of social ills, asthe most formidable obstacle 
to the complete evolution of man. Mr. Bagehot, on 
his part, believed that in government by discussion we 
have an agency attained through immeasurable effort 
and suffering for the inhibition of hasty action, for the 
subordination of brutal passion to a _ reasonable 
expediency, for the final settlement of disputes by 
reason instead of force. Surely, then, we should ask 
these scouts of inductive social science whether in 
their opinion the cessation of war at the present 
stage of social evolution is a thing to be desired, 
and, if it is, by what policies the consummation may be 
attained. 

Sentiment, doubtless, and the abhorrence of suffer- 
ing move most of those who are participating in peace 
efforts now. Mr. Spencer shared these feelings, but 
he did not rest his case against militarism upon senti- 
ment alone. His faith was in the improvability of 
man, the final and superlative product of cosmic 
evolution. Hesaw that improvement involves adapta- 
tion to conditions on which life depends, and ever 


nicer adjustments of differing interests. He believed’ 


that improvement consists in an expanding sympathy 
of man for man, a continuing differentiation of powers, 
a better and always better co-ordination of life- 
activities and therewith an ever-deepening joy of 


living. It has proceeded through a social process. In) 


this process war has played a great and recurring part. 
In breaking down the barriers that separated primitive 


men, in bringing savage camps together into tribes, in | 
hammering tribes together into nations, war was | 
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inevitable and it was useful. Nevertheless, war 
achieves results through frightful cost and waste. It 
is incompatible with those more delicate processes of 
evolution which we associate, or should associate, 
with high civilization. 

Now, of all ways of hastening social evolution, war 
is the most obvious, the most effective, the most 
absolutely businesslike. A well-organized and well- 
drilled army is the best example of standardization 
that we know. Conquest and a rigorous military rule 
over conquered foes are the quickest way to integrate 
and standardize vast populations. The product isa 
militaristic empire. It is massive and imposing. It 
brings together the materials from which civilization 
may be evolved, but it is not itself an example of 
compound evolution. The notion that war can perfect 
the internal adaptations of national life, the finer 
adjustments of sectional, racial, or class interests, has 
no historical justification. Two concrete illustrations 
will suffice. 

Writing of Bismarck’s inflexible purpose to consoli- 
date the German empire, Emile Ollivier, minister to 
Napoleon III, says: 

The cause of the Franco-German conflict was one of those 
artificial fatalities born of false conceptions and the unwholesome 
ambitions of statesmen, which time might wear out, transform, and 
often extinguish. But there existed a man to whom it imported 
much that this factitious fatality should subsist, and should finally 
burst forth into war. It was this puissant genius, unwilling to 
leave to time the glory of accomplishing the task of unification, the 
triumph of which would have been inevitable, who wished to make 
short work of evolution and impose upon the present what the future 
would have freely established, and to keep for himself the glory 
that his successors might have shared. 


And M. Ollivier might have added that the cease- 
less activities of a generation of statesmen and writers 
have not sufficed to complete in the hearts of the 
German people that unification by divine right which 
was outwardly and politically established by Bismarck’s 
crass attempt to hasten social evolution. 
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Can it be said that the attempt of our southern 
brethern to solve by war, or of the federal govern- 
ment to solve by the essentially militaristic policies of 
reconstruction, the terrible problem of race interests, 
were more successful? Can any sane man expect 
that that problem will ever be solved in any other way 
than through the infinitely slow process of a social 
evolution so complex as to baffle analysis? 

This, then, is the evolutionist’s case against war, 
It can hasten social integration, but in the measure 
that it succeeds, it prevents or postpones those finer 
and endlessly varied adaptations which require free- 
dom and time, and upon which completeness of life 
depends. War has rudely assembled the factors of 
civilization, but the possible recurrence of war menaces 
civilization from this time forth. 

Can war then be outlawed and generally prevented ? 
These terms are used advisedly, because no wrong 
has ever been completely abolished by penalizing it, 
or by adopting resolutions to discountenance it. We 
do not, however, on that account think it useless to 
penalize or to resolve. 

I suppose that there is substantial agreement among 
economists and historians that the prevailing causes 
of war have been hunger and greed. Primitive men, 
made desperate by impending famine, have pushed 
into productive regions already occupied, there to 
contend for a share of nature’s bounty. Modern men 
do as savage and barbarian did, but in ways so devious 
that the actual process is rarely seen or understood. 
Whole peoples or nations no longer move en masse, 
but, like the ancient Aryans at springtime, of whom 
Festus, describing the ver sacrum, tells us, they mitigate 
the bitter economic struggle by sending forth their 
youth and maidens into distant parts. Nations that 
live, grow. They must work more intensely, keying 
up the strings of life to higher pitch, or they must 
expand. Either way, the struggle for existence within 
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nations becomes a struggle for advantage among 
nations. Emigrants from one may not be welcomed 
as immigrants by another. Colonization is an intru- 
sion of the strong upon the weak. An acceleration 
of domestic industry is correlated with an expansion 
of foreign trade. With colonies and profit by trade, 
greed enters, adding its insatiable demands to those 
of primal human needs. 

These conditions create tension and provoke con- 
tention. They do not, however, inevitably produce 
war. The sociologist may go far with economist and 
historian in recognizing economic causes in history, 
but he may not lose sight of other factors, which it is 
peculiarly the province of his own science to analyze 
and evaluate. 

These factors are psychological, and without their 
co-operation war does not begin. The passions of 
men must be consolidated. Consuming hatred or 
fierce exaltation must merge individual wills in the 
collective fury of the psychologic crowd. Even then 
war does not follow if the fury merely bursts. An 
explosion may make hell writ small, and war is hell 
writ large, but there resemblance ends. An explosion 
in the open does no work, and war is systematic work. 
To make war, the public fury must so far be controlled 
that it can discharge itself only through the mechanism 
of a military organization, in a series of regulated 
explosions, directed upon a definite object until its 
infernal task is done. 

Our habits are acquired, we say, by doing things or 
thinking things many times over. That is true, but it 
is not all. The repetitions that make up habit are 
imitations; they are copies of models or examples. 
Many of our elemental and most useful habits are 
imitations of parents; but plainly, if we imitated 
parents only, there would be no national traits, and, in 
the strict sense of the word, no nations. There would 
be only some millions of families, each abiding by its 
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own mental and moral law. National habits, and 
therefore national traits and character, are copies 
of those relatively conspicuous models that are 
widely imitated, irrespective of kinship; imitated 
locally at first, perhaps, but at length throughout a 
population. 

If so much be granted, a further and profoundly 
significant truth is granted by implication. Con- 
spicuous or dynamic men, who become models to 
thousands or millions of their fellows, are true social 
causes, and centers of social control. As they think, 
the multitude thinks; as they do, the multitude does, 
and for the most part unconsciously, every man 
believing that he thinks or acts spontaneously, and 
because it is his nature to think or to act so, and not 
otherwise. 

Is not the conclusion obvious? Men in positions of 
authority, whether, as they believe, by divine right, 
or, as others think, by human choice, are necessarily 
conspicuous. Often they are men of power, and 
whether they would have it so or not, their decisions 
become to some extent the popular decision, and their 
voice becomes in part the people’s voice. Without 
dictation or argument, and solely because their choice 
is spontaneously copied and their course of action is 
uncritically followed by multitudes that swear the 
choice was theirs, these men control, and controlling 
direct, the public complaisance and the public wrath. 
In the final throwing of the dice of fate, they are 
causes of peace and war 

One rule of policy then, it would seem, may fairly 
be derived from sociological theory for the discourage- 
ment of war. It is right and expedient to teach that 
exceptional men, and especially all emperors and 
presidents and ministers of state, are not puppets of 
the Zeitgeist, but, in a scientific sense of the word, are 
true social causes, and, as such, are morally responsible 
for the maintenance of peace. 
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Beyond policies to restrain the makers of war, are 
there policies which might render the making of war 
more difficult? 

In the past mere inaccessibility of territory has 
assured the relatively peaceful development of many 
peoples, among whom some have made priceless con- 
tributions to civilization. There are no inaccessible 
nations now. Political integration has continually 
widened the areas within which domestic peace pre- 
vails, and the work is so far done that no important 
lands or peoples remain to be appropriated. Further 
integration will be redistributive only. There remains 
the balance of power, as the one important objective 
condition upon which the maintenance of peace will 
largely depend. 

I am using the term in a general or descriptive, not 
a technical or diplomatic, sense. I mean by it political 
forces in approximate equilibrium throughout the 
world. In this sense the balance of power is a 
sociological phenomenon of peculiar interest, for two 
reasons. 

First, it is interesting because of its nature or com- 
position. It is a distribution of forces roughly in 
accordance with what the mathematician calls ‘‘chance 
occurrence.” If as many as a thousand shots are 
fired at a target, those that miss the bull’s-eye are 
distributed about it with curious regularity. In like 
manner a balance of power is a symmetrical distribu- 
tion of forces about a central point. An international 
balance of power exists when, with reference to any 
interest or question upon which states may differ, as 
many strong powers range themselves on one side as 
on the other, and the weak ones are symmetrically 
distributed with reference to the strong ones. 

Does this bit of exposition seem too elementary or 
too academic to bring into a discussion of world- 
peace? Let me then ask if a corollary from the 
principle stated may be taken for granted? The 
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probability of a symmetrical distribution of shots or 
of forces about a central point increases with their 
number. Fifty shots about a bull’s-eye would not be 
so regularly distributed as a thousand. A million 
shots would make a nearly circular pattern. If, then, 
an international Court of Arbitral Justice should be 
established at The Hague, or elsewhere, would the 
chances that the political forces represented there 
would remain in approximate balance be increased, if, 
meanwhile, a number of the now independent small 
states of Europe and the East should be absorbed in 
one or more of the great imperial systems? Or need 
we fear that the chances of equilibrium would be 
diminished if one or two of the more heterogeneous 
imperial systems should some day be resolved into 
independent states, each relatively homogenous and 
individual ? 

The balance of power is of interest, secondly, 
because it is correlated with government by discussion. 
Bagehot’s chapter on this subject deals chiefly with 
the nature of such government and its consequences. 
Like compound evolution, government by discussion 
is a slow, irregular, and unbusiness-like procedure; 
and therein lies its value. It inhibits ill-considered 
action. It gives passion time to cool, it makes for 
moderation and for poise. Bagehot does, however, 
ask how government by discussion arises. His answer 
is, on the whole, the least satisfactory part of his 
book, but it is essentially correct. Government by 
discussion arose, says Bagehot, in those nations that 
had a polity, that is to say, a constitution. Greeks 
and Germans had what Aristotle calls the mixed gov- 
ernment. King, aristocracy, and freemen partici- 
pated in it. Here, then, were distinct political forces 
in balance, and because they were in balance they had 
to talk before they could-act. 

Our modern account of reason and its relations to 
instinct enables us to generalize Mr. Bagehot’s guess 
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and to verify it. Government by discussion depends 
upon a balance of power and necessarily proceeds 
from it. It is a social expansion of the reasoning 
processes of the individual mind. 

Reasoning begins when instinct fails or is inhibited. 
So long as we can confidently act, we do not-argue, 
but when we face conditions abounding in uncertainty 
or when we are confronted by alternative possibilities, 
we first hesitate, then feel our way, then guess, and 
at length venture to reason. Reasoning, accordingly, 
is that action of the mind to which we resort when the 
possibilities before us and about us are distributed 
substantially according to the law of chance occur- 
rénice, or, as the mathematician would say, in accord- 
ance with ‘‘ the normal] curve” of random frequency. 
The moment the curve is obviously skewed, we decide. 
If it is obviously skewed from the beginning, by bias, 
or interest, by prejudice, authority, or coercion, our 
reasoning is futile or imperfect. So, in the state, if 
any interest or coalition of interests is dominant and 
can act promptly, it rules by absolutist methods. 
Whether it is benevolent or cruel, it wastes neither 
time nor resources upon government by discussion. 
But if interests are innumerable, and so distributed as 
to offset one another, and if no great bias or over- 
weighting anywhere appears, government by discussion 
inevitably arises. The interests can get together only 
if they talk. So, too, in international relations. If 
in coming years these shall be adjusted by reason 
instead of by force, by arbitration instead of by war, 
it will be because a true balance of power has been 
attained. If any one power or coalition of powers 
shall be able to dictate, it will also rule, and the 
appeal to reason will be vain. 

By what policies can an equilibrium of international 
power be established? I shall only name those that 
the foregoing considerations suggest, and not attempt 
to describe or to analyze them. They must of course 
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be policies that will tend both to differentiate interests 
and to disintegrate coalitions of power that create an 
overwhelming preponderance of strength. The great 
superiorities that now preclude effective government 
by discussion throughout the world are, (1) technical 
proficiency. based on_ scientific knowledge,.and (2) 
concentrated economic power. If we sincerely wish 
for peace, we must. be willing to see a vast equalizing 
of industrial efficiency between the East and the West. 
We must also welcome every change that tends to 
bring about a fairer apportionment of natural resources 
among nations and within them, and a more equal 
distribution of wealth. If these conditions can be 
met, there-will-be~a~ Parliament of Man. If they 
cannot be met, a nominal government by discussion 
will be but a tournament of words. 
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